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EDUCATION FOR WORKING 


AND LIVING 
I 


As the second World War approaches its Wag- 


‘nerian climax, every educator is asking, What shall 


we teach the hardened youth of today and tomorrow? 
The combat soldier, honorably released on points, 
asks, What is in store for me now? Schools, insti- 
tutes, colleges, and universities will be faced suddenly 
with the postwar world which they had projected in 
their plans and programs. Every person, young and 
old, must study his future. 

Unhappily, the glorious day of peace has not ar- 
rived. The future of thousands of stalwart American 
boys will be measured, far from home, in the hours 
and days of a particular battle. Those who deserve 
the most from a grateful country will receive nothing 
at all. Millions of others, deserving beyond any 
home-front conception, will discover that the durable 
things of life are hard to receive and hard to trans- 
mit. 

This diffieulty characterizes the field of education. 
Tuition payments, monthly allowances, expert coun- 
seling, revised eurricula, placement services—these 
are all to the good. They create opportunities for 
learning beyond the previous hopes of a nation long 
celebrated for its deep faith in the power of educa- 
There may be some who fear that large-scale 


tion. 


By 
GEORGE D. STODDARD 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


grants will weaken the moral fiber of youth. Per- 
sonally I should worry more about the ethical stand- 
ard of new agencies and corporations mushrooming 
into life through the anticipated nourishment of high 
tuition charges. The veteran is used to fifty dollars 
a month—less numerous subtractions; he will not 
squander it while following the serious purposes of 
education. 

There are three major items not included in the 
GI contract, except by inference. If they are absent, 
the contract is one-sided and in no sense rewarding. 
Every student, veteran or civilian, must bring some- 
thing in exchange. He cannot receive without giv- 
ing; he cannot grow without exercise. 

First of all, the student lays before us certain 
talents, widely diversified and unevenly developed. 
All men are created equal in civil rights and universal 
brotherhood, but they show incredible variation in 
physique, intelligence, emotional stability, and the 
promise of special achievement. Without training, 
nobody can become a first-rate violinist; with train- 
ing, some persons will perform at the level of genius, 
while others will be directed toward the wide-open 
spaces. Nor are these talents something given irre- 
dueibly at birth: those related to science and the 


humanities, as in speech and social apprehension, 
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grow as the child grows in response to environmental 
influences which can be measured. 

The second gift brought by the student is even 
more subtle, although everybody observes it and 
speaks of it, not without passion. This is the gift 
of motivation, of interest, of drive, of perseverance. 
A machine is hard to run; a design is hard to con- 
struct. Even a book is hard to read if you get above 
the level of the simple anaesthetic pleasures—so hard, 
in fact, that books have been written entitled “How 
to Read a Book.” 


curriculum are evaluated largely in terms of the 


The first twelve years of a school 


spoken and the written word. 

At times the choice-points in this gift are moral 
and ethical in character. In the old days, for ex- 
ample, and even now, the farm boy did his twelve 
chores and not six, if there were twelve to do. He 
recognized the fitness of the plan even though the 
labor was hard. Everybody acelaims the shortening 
of the work week and the work day, except in war- 
time. 
increasing mastery of machines and natural processes 


This natural progress resulting from man’s 


is properly regarded as a step upward. “It relieves us 
of drudgery; it removes us further from the other 
animals. What 
the modern week but the attitude of many persons 


sickens us is not the shortness of 
toward it. One is driven to the conclusion that for 
some people any work involving physical or mental 
effort, any work measured by comparative or profes- 
sional standards, is a disagreeable task to be slighted. 

Somehow we must return, in this age of technology, 
to a right feeling for the products of man’s labor and 
imagination. 

We hear that the craftsman of old was proud of 
his shoe because he had rendered so many personal 
operations on it. The 
shoemaker may not have tanned the hide, and he did 
Through 


Still the situation was relative. 


not feed the cattle or manage the farm. 
psychological insight we must discover how to relate 
motivation to the smallest item or operation, to work 
at any point that is necessary to the final achieve- 
ment. In this sense the miner of aluminum ore, the 
chemist, the machine operator, the riveter, the worker 
on the assembly line or in construction or transporta- 
tion all make the airplane. It belongs to everyone 
in a sequence of events tied together to a technologi- 
cal network and wrapped around with social relation- 
ships. 

This is the art inherent in technology; this is the 
social aspiration engendered by co-operative enter- 
prise toward worthy ends. A comprehension of this 
relation of a man to his work is as liberalizing to 
those who deal in words as are abstractions to the 
worker in three dimensions. 

A third gift, beyond ability and beyond motiva- 
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tion, lies in the realm of values. Great talent and 
great enterprise can be devoted to low and vicioys 
ends. This is the chief object lesson of the presen; 
war. No amount of skill can make a man kind o; 
decent; no amount of scientific mastery by itself 
alone can protect the human race. Technology jg 
safe and good only in the hands of good people. [f 
bandits outshoot responsible citizens, then banditry 
will come again, for some persons profit by it, and 
its roots lie deep within the primitive nature of man. 
kind. 

Nobody, therefore, should work so constantly at a 
tool, a machine, or a test tube as to have no time left 
for his evolution as a fellow worker, a homemaker, 
and a citizen. Everybody is privileged to ask that 
his work be rewarding not only along financial lines 
but in terms of its contribution to a good society. 

Fortunately, there is a wide choice within the range 
of legal and acceptable behavior. In the things that 
men need, as in food, health, housing, mechanical 
assistance, artistic refreshment, and recreation, there 
is a variety paralleling the talents and motivations 
mentioned above. A man digging deep under the 
earth may add to the normal satisfaction of work well 
done and work shared with others the sustaining 


‘thought that he will not only bring food, comfort, and 


security to his family, but warm the homes of others 
whom he has never seen. 

The working man of the future will see this and 
respond to it. The arts and crafts will not be a sub- 
stitute for reading, but they will offer unique satis- 
Words alone are not enough, no matter 
imotional experience 


factions. 
how carefully put together. 
leans heavily upon visual representation. 


II 


There has never been a true cause for conflict be- 
tween the technical, vocational, or professional on 
the one hand, and the liberal or general on the other. 
To be unskillful is to risk being illiberal; to be skilled 
in eye-ear-hand co-ordinations, but insensitive to ab- 
stract meaning, is to lose touch with other men. Lan- 
guage in all its form is a means of social exchange. 

The chief hazard of the standard liberal-arts college 
is a preoccupation with the introductory and frag- 
mentary aspects of abstract learning. Disengaged 
from professional standards, free from competition 
on the job, the liberal student is tempted to identify 
browsing with intellectual progress. 

The busy student in the practical course, with 
numerous work examples before him, is unlikely to 
get hazy or dreamy. At the performance level, he 
finds it easy to maintain a sense of progress—or lack 
of it. Any doubts he may have are resolved by com- 
parison with the work of others. The competitive 
demands of the related occupations are never far re- 
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moved. Superb craftsmanship will make its own way. 
In the realm of objects, fixtures, and machines we 
may expect a vast improvement. We know that effi- 
eiency and the good design are correlated. What is 
vood tends to look good. 

: In technical schools the regions of personal, civic, 
and artistie growth that surround this hard core of 
competence are not so clearly delineated. Given two 
Foood designers, only one may be versatile, and both 
‘nav be uninformed on the problems of peace and 
prosperity. 

The adult American, by reason of the democratic 
| process is inevitably a complex fellow. He is ex- 
pected to be individually responsible in many cultural 
and practical areas. There is no one, fortunately, to 
© tell him exaetly what to do, or think, or believe. The 
process of education reveals and develops special abili- 
" ties, while giving all persons access to a common fund 
© of knowledge. The outeome is a unique pattern of 
' crowth and responsiveness for each person. 

' Should we not all agree that, in the things that 
» count among friends, it is impossible to rate a person 
by exclusive attention to his work output? Fre- 
quently only a small part of the self is revealed in 
any object produced. As the occupational and pro- 
fessional demands widen and deepen, a man and his 
work come together, as it were. 

In addition to what he hears and sees, man likes 


TION A POSTWAR NEED 


STRAINING production to supply the prodigious de- 
American technological education. The frantic ap- 
peals by expanding industries for technical personnel, 
sounding the first note of alarm when the lack became 
apparent, activated various training agencies for tem- 
porary relief. However, the difficulty is the result 
of a fundamental obsolescence which demands most 
careful attention in postwar planning. Whereas 
secondary schools in their century of development 


have acquired fairly definite character, tertiary edu- 
cation between secondary school and college is a zone 
of borderland uncertainty, and by the same token, a 


fertile region for cultivation. It seems likely that 
postwar industry and educational economy will erys- 
tallize a due part of this amorphous realm into tech- 
nical edueation of terminal scope. The present wave 
of discussion on postwar engineering education mani- 
lests an alert anticipation of changing objectives, but 
the issues overflow college bounds onto the under- 
lying edueational stratum, so that only a comprehen- 
sive adjustment to forces that have been gathering 





TERTIARY TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
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a sense of participation. He is always aware of 
other people. To engage in common undertakings, 
to take part in planning the future, will attract man 
inevitably. Everybody becomes a part of history as 
he understands it; what hopes he can elarify and 
accept become part of a definite faith. 

The liberal ingredient, in short, is not foreign to 
practical aims. It helps to define the practical and 
to enhance its meaningfulness. How much should be 
placed in a closely packed course of study? Each 
institution should try to answer this question—there 
is no universal formula that will apply. Time is short 
and simple competence is long. 

In everyday life, the nonvocational areas are wid- 
ening. The work week for many people is normally 
rather brief. The forty-hour work week, not given 
to many of us now, is accompanied by the seventy- 
hour leisure-time week. The seventy hours cover 
such crucial activities as family life, civie life, recrea- 
tion, study, travel, worship, and social participation 
of all types. This area may be saturated with joy or 
sorrow; it may be the season of boredom or frustra- 
tion. The problems of war and peace and reconstruc- 
tion fall within it. 

Every educational institution must come to terms 
with these two great areas of human activity, the 
technical and the liberal, building personalities that 
are at home in both. 


By 
CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 
CONSULTANT IN ENGINEERING AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


head for half a century will suffice. The production 
necessary to maintain the requisite national income 
in the face of a frenzied world competition will be a 
challenge to industrial efficiency not second to the 
war effort. Highest over-all effectiveness of techno- 
logical education will be an essential vitamin for that 
urgent industrial adequacy. 

The factors which have produced this obsolescence 
in technological education are both internal and ex- 
ternal. 

One of the internal sources of lost efficiency is an 
outmoded connection between preparatory and higher 
education, which is particularly detrimental in the 
sequences of the sciences. Increased scientific know]- 
edge has had two effects on the border adjustment 
between secondary and college domains which com- 
bine to impair disciplinary progress. It has raised 
college instruction to advanced levels, and, through 
attempts to introduce its smatterings in the high 
school, it has produced a dilution or diffusion of 
mental powers which sends youth on to college less 
well prepared than when there was more concentra- 
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tion on traditional subjects in secondary curricula. 
An hiatus in the learning process has been thus pro- 
duced which has widened conspicuously in recent 
years. With the upper stories of the educational 
structure raised and the lower stories flattened, pro- 
vision for continuity in mental development makes 
it imperative that a story be gradually inserted to 
bridge the interspace. Just as secondary education 
itself was adopted for a similar situation over a 
century ago when colleges ceased to limit their pro- 
grams to classical subjects, incorporated science, in- 
troduced graduate study in the style of universities, 
and thereby formed a gap between their freshman 
year and the Latin grammar schools, so now tertiary 
education at the corresponding level presages the 
ultimate insertion of a definite two-year unit at this 
stage. Indeed, the transition from the methodologies 
of consolidated and formalized knowledge for adoles- 
cents to those of inquiry and reflection for maturity 
is the natural formative zone for systemic growth, 
and the intellectual accumulation now presses for a 
retaining frame at this point. The junior-college 
concept is expanding partially to occupy this space 
and some universities have signally modified their 
procedures to clear their particular lines of approach, 
but the deficiency in technical education of this grade 
demonstrates the need for a more comprehensive 
treatment. 

An external factor that will both directly and in- 
directly affect the educational structure is the postwar 
mechanization of industry, which all portents indicate 
will be on a seale to constitute a virtual renascence of 
the Industrial Revolution of the 19th century. Note 
a few pertinent auguries. A vast reservoir of unex- 
ploited scientifie knowledge has accumulated during 
the war and the fallow depression decade preceding. 
The science of electronics, which makes possible the 
substitution of automatic operations, has arrived at 
a bound, so that depression and war have joined to 
delay its utilization. Stores of venture capital from 
savings and debt liquidation will be seeking invest- 
ment in private enterprise. Technical personnel 
from the Armed Forces, war industries, and govern- 
ment laboratories will be adrift from established 
moorings and eager to start something new. The 
existing unbalance in labor costs will compel a 
maximum of mechanization in order to meet world 
markets largely determined by wages at desperation 
A large number of industries have plans to 
this end well advanced. The new industrial automati- 
zation, which will eliminate routine human attention 
as well as human brawn, will probably release two to 
three million workers from established industries to 


levels. 


be absorbed elsewhere. 
The direct effects of this resurgence of the Indus- 
trial Revolution will be to accentuate the differentia- 
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tion in the kinds of technological training require) 
as between genuine creative engineering and the te), 
nician or operating function. The indirect effect wil 
be to yield the collective leisure necessary for adj. 
tional education for those of capacity. Just as a ey. 
responding release through labor-saving machinery jy 
the 19th century provided the social surcease fiat 
wage-earning to permit a manifold increment jy 
higher education, so in the postwar decades will th: 
automatization of industry permit the enrollment jy 
these additional years in tertiary schooling. 

Again on the outside, one discovers a widening gap 
in the occupational seale lying between the skills anj 
the professions, which runs parallel to the no man’s 
land between the preparatory and college stages jy 
technological education. In labor organization, , 
subprofessional class in the more routine technical 
occupations which has been emerging has significance 
in this connection. Some groups have formed unions 
and affiliated with one or the other of the national 
federations. The Wagner Act, which has been con. 
strued to compel technical workers engaged on goy- 
ernment projects to designate a “bargaining agency,” 
has accentuated this differentiation and further forced 
membership in the CIO. One of the national engi- 
neering societies has authorized its local sections to 
serve as the “bargaining agency” under the law and 
has employed field agents to supervise negotiations. 
At the same time, the licensure of professional engi- 
neers has encountered difficulty in defining “profes. 
sional engineering” broadly enough to inelude the 
technician function at the bottom and professional 
practice at the top. Recently, the court has invali- 
dated the Illinois licensing statute precisely on this 
account, namely that it was not sufficiently explicit 
in definition to permit its administration by consti- 
tutional agencies, and probably the laws of other 
states are similarly vulnerable. Thus the occupa- 
tional breach accords closely as the counterpart to 
the characteristic separation in educational develop- 
ment. 

Since the introduction of power machinery a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, there has been an expanding 
field for artisans in the applicatory function of manv- 
factures, and that expansion has been accelerated by 
modern job analysis and job specialization, because 
these operations do not afford a sequence to trail 
technical and supervisory personnel. An early pros- 
pect of this field gave rise to mechanics’ and technical 
institutes, some of which still persist while others 
have shifted to other status. The introduction of in- 
tricate electronic controls will enlarge this field. In- 
dustries have been supplying their technician per- 
sonnel by an excess requisitioning on engineerilg 
graduates followed by a diversion of the needed re- 
eruits to the operating techniques, a procedure waste- 
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ed ful alike of manpower and educational effort. The 
he pressures of industries in their quest for these qualifi- 
il ‘ations have influenced colleges to distort their ecur- 
i. yicula in order to afford such training and thereby 
I » impoverish their offerings in the scientific and crea- 
in ive spheres. Some colleges of engineering even now 
w are giving serious consideration to inaugurating a 
jubious five-year eurriculum in an effort to spread 
le the training according to the demand. The situation 
will be more adequately met and the boundaries clari- 
Wied if an added eategory in technical education be 
provided at the tertiary level, thus relieving engineer- 
d ing colleges of unprepared and inept students and 
§ $e also reserving their educational resources for their 
proper professional function. 
Land-grant colleges (and similar endowed institu- 
| tions) arose in response to the foregoing need as it 


then existed. In the three quarters of a century that 
B have elapsed, these colleges, under the stimulus of 
Padvancing science, have become universities and have 
P progressed at least two years from their original 
scope. Colleges of agriculture now chiefly prepare 
men for agricultural industries and research labora- 
Fiories rather than for practical agriculture, notwith- 
standing the urgent want of applied science in farm- 
ing; “schools of mechanic arts” have blossomed into 





ee colleges of engineering with programs of graduate 
i study, research, and creative design, leaving the origi- 
° nal need in the bailiwick of the technician largely 
unfilled. Railroads. and many routine industries do 
jnot obtain the men they require from engineering 
-graduates and some have instituted their own train- 
ing agencies. It may be time for a new Morrill Act 
| to provide today’s version of what was intended some 





3 four-score years ago. 

| To revise the general scheme of education to accord 
more closely with the diversity in youth aptitudes, to 

align training with the occupational patterns, and 

g to preserve the standards of higher edueation, the 

© terminal phases of the junior-college plan should be 





7 
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extended to include a system of technical institutes 
for training elastically up to two years following high 
school. Incidentally, the schooling for refurbishing 
the war veterans would largely fall within this pro- 
vision. Our present educational system prepares 
about 80 per cent for white-collar jobs while the 
occupational pattern is nearer 20 per cent white col- 
lar and 80 per cent overalls. The resulting crowds 
flocking to universities endanger standards as com- 
pared to universities in older civilizations, and dis- 
sipate resources and scholarly talent. Junior colleges 
should continue to forward the properly qualified for 
courses in science and letters; entrance to colleges of 
engineering of professional grade should require 
elementary physics and chemistry and all mathematies 
preceding calculus. As “Associate in Arts” is now 
used for junior-arts-college graduates, so “Associate 
in Technology” might be used for the terminal techni- 
eal training. As high school has become almost the 
standard basie education and is terminal for five out 
of six who attain that stage, the years following high 
school should be the “classification yard” with some 
through tracks ascending to the university, but with 
many “terminal tracks” for those whom Nature has 
not powered to make the through grade to creative 
and scientific engineering. 

Therefore postwar planning bodies will be well 
advised to give further consideration to terminal ter- 
tiary technical training with a view to efficiency and 
economy. In order to effect a nicer adjustment to 
the aptitudes of youth and to the variety in oceupa- 
tional patterns, technological education should be 
broad and flexible and not limited to the traditional 
model of the baccalaureate. The sweeping vortex of 
war and the fluidity of the postwar years will afford 
an opportunity for an epochal modernization of the 
educational processes, in which the streamlining of 
technologie training from junior high school through 
eraduate study merits a class-A priority. 


> 





_ THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 100 YEARS OLD, JULY 31, 1945 

Tue June number of New York State Education, 

| oficial journal of the New York State Teachers Asso- 

cation, is very properly and very successfully a cen- 

It was on July 31, 1845, that this, 

E the first permanent state association of teachers in the 


tennial number. 


United States, was organized at a meeting held in 
Syracuse, and as a result, in part, of a resolution 
alopted by the Albany County Teachers Association 
on March 29, 1845. The resolution was introduced 





by Thomas Weston Valentine, principal, Publie School 
No. 10, Albany. Closely associated with Mr. Valentine 
in the organization of the New York State Teachers 
Association was John W. Bulkley, also an Albany 
schoolman. Both later took a leading part in forming 
(in 1857) the National Teachers Association, the 
parent organization of the NEA. Mr. Valentine pre- 
sided at the first meeting of the national association; 
Mr. Bulkley, first president of the NYSTA, was the 
first secretary and the third president of the NTA. 
The present centennial has, therefore, in many ways 
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a national as well as a state significance, and the cen- 
tennial number of New York State Education will 
rank as a highly important document in the history of 
American education. 

There are especially noteworthy articles on the de- 
velopment of the association and its long series of 
contributions to educational progress: “The Birth of 
the Association,” by Mrs. D. Emma Wilber Hodge; 
“The First Fifty Years,” by Lamont F. Hodge; and 
“The Second Fifty Years,” by Harlan H. Horner. 
Charles C. Ward, president, Plattsburg State Teachers 
College, and present president of the association, ven- 
tures some very interesting prophecies in an article, 
“The Next Fifty Years.” Albert B. Corey, New York 
State historian, reviews “A Hundred Years of Learn- 
ing in New York.” Blanche J. Thompson, of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, in an 
article, “They Let the Girls In,” tells of the part played 
by Susan B. Anthony in winning “the rights of female 
teachers to share in all the privileges and delibera- 
tions” of the association. 

The number is introduced by messages of greeting 
and congratulation from state and national leaders in 
edueation and in public affairs. The first is a facsimile 
of a letter addressed by the late President Roosevelt 
to Zoraida E. Weeks, associate editor of the journal, 
under date of March 17, 1945. Following are letters 
from Thomas E. Dewey, governor of New York; Her- 
bert H. Lehman, former governor; George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State commissioner of education and 
president, University of the State of New York; John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Frank Pierrepont Graves and Ernest E. Cole, former 
state commissioners of education; F. L. Shlagle, presi- 
dent, and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA. 

Among the illustrations are pictures of the men just 
named; also pictures of Mr. Valentine, Mr. Bulkley, 
and others prominent in the early history of the asso- 
ciation; of Andrew 8S. Draper, state superintendent of 
public instruction (1886-92) and later the first state 
commissioner of education (1904-13); of Alfred E. 
Smith, who as governor in the 1920’s carried through 
the notable program of state aid to public schools 
through which the state’s contribution “rose from one 
twelfth to almost one third of the total cost”; of Rich- 
ard A. Searing, secretary of the association (1892-30) 
and of Arvie Eldred, executive secretary and editor 
(since 1930); of John Dewey; and of Susan B. 
Anthony. 

Very interesting is a faesimile reproduction of a 
“rate bill” showing “The Trustees of school district 
No. 2 of the Town of Montgomery Dr. to J. M. Morri- 
son for teaching 25 scholars 14 quarters at $1.75 per 
qr.”—a total of $65.62, of which the sum of $27.90 was 
paid by “public money received,” leaving a “balance 
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of $37.72 to be collected from parents (plus 5 per 
“for collecting”). The bill unfortunately bea 
date. While about one fourth of the schools were; 
as early as 1849, Dr. Hodge’s article states that jt, 
“not until 1894, just one hundred years after the 
money grant to public schools, that the principk 
free public schools was written into the State Co” 
tution.” 

ScHOOL AND Society extends heartiest congraty 
tions to the New York State Teachers Associatioy 
its completion of a century of notable progress, 
the best of good wishes for achievements even ml” 
notable in the years that lie ahead.—W. C. B. 


THE AAUW HOLDS A “CONVENTION 
WITHOUT TRAVEL” 


DELEGATES to the national “nontravel’” conven 
of the American Association of University Wom 
voting by mail, gave indorsement to “a legislative pe 
gram broad in scope and looking to the next two yu” 
as a crucial period in international co-operation wh 
home-front readjustment. Results of the ballot we 
released, July 2, by the AAUW Headquarters, Wai | 
ington, D. C. 

On the international front, the association calls { 
improvement in the machinery for the conduct of ti 
country’s foreign policy, including measures : 
“strengthen the functioning of the State Department 
It favors the adoption of a constitutional amendue 
to provide for the ratification of treaties with approw 
by a majority of both houses of Congress, and indore 
a policy which would “authorize the U. S. member ( 
the Security Council of the United Nations Organi 
tion to act within the limits of prior U. S. commitment 
without consulting Congress.” Four objectives of 
constructive foreign policy are approved: the mail 
tenance of peace through adequate internation 
machinery, including the use of foree if necessary; tlt 
promotion of international co-operation and unde: 
standing, the expansion of world trade, and the ¢ 
velopment of world resources; the development « 
intellectual and cultural co-operation among natiol 
including the establishment of an international orgat: 
zation in this field; and social and humanitarian % 
habilitation. 

The association again went on record for Feder 
aid to public edueation “under conditions safeguardily 
state control,” and indorsed measures for improvil! 
the administration of Federal educational service 
Federal regulation of radio and other media of colt 
munication to make them available for educational us 
was listed as an AAUW objective. 

Legislative principles laid down with regard to tlt 
economic and legal status of women include: oppos 
tion to discrimination in employment and _ proper! 
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shits on the basis of sex or marital status; and 
ppport of the principle of women’s fullest participa- 
on in all social, economie, and political life, with safe- 
iards for the health, safety, and general welfare 
¢ women workers. “The delegates went on record, 
767 to 254, to continue to oppose the proposed ‘Equal 
ivhts’ amendment to the Constitution.” 

In so far as can be learned from the official press 
Jease, the association took no action relative to peace- 
SB ne conscription and training. 
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DEAN HUGH S. TAYLOR ON FACULTY 
SCHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH 

Hvucu Storr TAYLOR, whose appointment as dean 
pf the Graduate School, Princeton University, was 
eported in ScHooL AND Society, April 29, ad- 
ressed his eolleagues, July 2, on the need for “the 
e-establishment of optimal conditions for faculty 
cholarship as soon as the war obligations permit.” 
Mean Taylor added: 


D Loe 4 


The problem of faculty scholarship constitutes one of 
the most urgent problems of the postwar era. It will 
require for its solution all the courage and wisdom that 
‘the faculty can devote to it as well as immediate effort. 
Successfully solved, it will bring a full measure and 
Frichness of reward. 





Dean Taylor noted that the university has given 
attention to the problems of the student returning 
from war service, but suggested that it “has now to 
face resolutely the problem of the returning faculty 
member and his rehabilitation in scholarship and 
research.” He pointed out that this reorientation of 
» the professor to the normal pursuits of research 

* and scholarship involved not only personnel who have 
a been in uniformed service or in government posts 
"away from the university, but also those “who have 
' borne a long burden of routine instructional effort” 
| in the military-training programs. Turning to the 

present status of university faculties, he said: 
A university must obtain and retain as large a group as 
' possible of productive scholars and research men of 
originality if it is to maintain a high standard of scholarly 
activity to communicate to its students a due measure of 
intellectual excellence. 


Dean Taylor referred to a “real dearth of scholars 
in the 40’s or 50’s” in the humanities and social 
sciences and added that this condition “arises in part 
from the deflection of students from these pur- 
suits during 1914-18 and the lack of special effort 
in the early 1920’s to foster scholarship in such fields. 
This condition is general and makes it more diffi- 
cult to remedy by a process of bringing scholars in 
trom elsewhere.” 

While there has been an increase in the personnel 
of the natural seiences, the scientific demands of 
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the armed services and war industry have depleted 
the ranks of university scientific personnel in some 
departments. especially physics, “even to the vanish- 
ing point.” All fields of scholarship have been 
affected by the recent nonselective aspects of Selee- 
tive Service which has “dried up the normal stream 
of younger men.” Dean Taylor summarized his re- 
marks by saying: 

Our major concern must therefore be the recruitment 
or rehabilitation of our scholarly ranks with especial care 
for and emphasis upon the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the younger scholars. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL FIELD OPENED BY 
THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 

In July, 1943, the automotive industry originated 
its first experiment in a general course of shop prac- 
tice for vocational-guidance counselors and teachers. 
In the course were 70 teachers, who worked 40 hours 
a week for a period of eight weeks and on Saturdays 
attended lectures and studied for eight hours. The 
enthusiastic response of these teachers led to the con- 
tinuance of the experiment in 1944, with 130 men and 
women from 13 states in attendance. This year in- 
struction is being offered from June 25 to August 18. 

John W. Amiss, director of industrial education for 
the automotive firm that initiated the course, was 
responsible for the plan. At a convention of the 
Michigan Vocation Association in 1942, Mr. Amiss 
said, “Teachers who counsel and advise students con- 
cerning factory work ought to have first-hand knowl- 
edge of those jobs.” “Of course they should,” an edu- 
cator replied, “but where can they get it without 
spending time and money out of all proportion with 
the desired end?” 

Following the convention Mr. Amiss consulted with 
the late Warren E. Bow, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit; George Fern, director of vocational edueation 
for the state of Michigan; and Carl M. Horn, chief, 
occupational information and guidance division, state 
board of control for vocational education. Mr. Amiss, 
speaking for his firm, said, “We will establish a teach- 
ers’ course, if you... will assist us in obtaining 
selected teachers.” The two state officials enlisted the 
aid of four universities—Michigan, Wayne, North- 
western, and Cincinnati. From these institutions, 
teachers who were taking graduate work were assigned 
to the project, and Dr. Bow assigned a group of teach- 
ers from the publie schools. In addition to receiving 
pay for the work done at the plant, those who were 
students in the participating universities were given 
course credit toward the degrees they were seeking. 

The course, designed by Mr. Amiss in 1943, has re- 
mained “virtually unchanged since its inception.” 
Prior to his acceptance of the educational directorship 
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of an automotive firm in Lansing (1918), Mr. Amiss 
had been principal of the Howe (Ind.) High School 
and superintendent of schools in Lima Township 
(Ohio.) In 1928, he accepted his present post with a 
company in Detroit.—L. R. B. 


U. S. AID FOR SCHOOLS FOR AMERICANS 

AND OTHER NATIONALS ABROAD 
THE Department of State recently issued a circular 
regarding the use of funds authorized by Congress for 
“assistance to or expenditure through United States- 
institutions abroad.” The 


sponsored educational 


statement reads in part as follows: 


The primary objective of the program is to encourage 
the development in foreign countries of schools, attended 
by students whose parents are United States citizens 
of other countries, which adequately repre- 
the orbit of local requirements, the theory 
and United States This is 
viewed as a means of strengthening the general program 
of cultural understanding between the United States and 
other countries both through bringing together the 
United States children and those of other nationalities in 
United States-sponsored schools and by giving the com- 
munity abroad an understanding and appreciation of 


or nationals 
sent, within 


practice of education. 


United States educational principles. 

In addition to a program of studies appropriate to the 
particular needs of United States students, the school 
should offer them an opportunity to study the language 
and literature, geography and history of the countries in 
the are located, and should offer to the 
students of non-American parents an opportunity to 
study the language and literature, geography and history 
of the United States. ... 

... As a general rule, any funds provided by the 
United States government should be administered through 
the medium of a voluntary agency in the United States, 
following a principle already established in this country 
whereby Federal funds are administered by state and 
local authorities to avoid Federal control of curriculum, 
selection of teachers, ete. The agency selected should be 
free, within the general framework of the policy deter- 
mined by the government in its knowledge of the parti- 
cular situation, to define the details for carrying out these 
principles and should be required to make periodical 
reports of expenditures and progress. ... 


which schools 
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Grants-in-aid should preferably not be given to scho, 
with an exclusively United States enrollment, nor ; 
schools offering an exclusively United States curriq, 
(i oe 

Expendable professional materials may be given y 
church-connected schools without discrimination for jp. 
provements in their secular educational program, 4jj 
will not be given to schools devoted to the training 4 
professional religious workers. .. . 


HOLLAND’S SCHOOLS AT WORK AGAIN 

A RELEASE from the Netherlands Information 8). 
reau, July 7, describes the slight progress the schoo 
of Holland have been able to make despite “Nay 
vandalism.” School heads “are having a difficult ting 
in getting their institutions going again. Not ony 
have many ‘good’ teachers disappeared, but a yas 
amount of valuable school equipment has been (. 
stroyed by the Germans—much of it on the very ey 
of liberation.” Throughout the occupation, Nazi loot. 
ing squads stripped the technical and _ professional 
schools of their laboratory equipment, testing appa. 
ratus, scientific instruments, lathes, grinders, milling 
machines, and other vital tools. These were originally 
shipped to Germany, but at the end, the Nazis “simply 
destroyed every piece of equipment on the spot.” 8» 
thorough was the vandalism “that in the whole of Hol: 
land there is not enough mercury left to demonstrate 
to students the working of a thermometer.” 

In addition, many school buildings were damaged 
or converted into offices and storage houses by the 
Nazis, and in the southern and eastern provinces sev- 
eral buildings were damaged or completely destroyed 
during the battles. In the face of these obstacles, 
nevertheless, temporary measures have been taken to 
reinstate the educational system, “however primi- 
atively.” 

The report continues: 

Sducational authorities in Holland are of the opinion 
that, unless aid is forthcoming from other countries, 
the Dutch will find it hard to restore all of their educa- 
tional institutions within the near future—despite the 
devotion of the teachers who are quite ready to make up 
by their zeal for the lack of technical equipment. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Henry Nosie SHERWOOD, acting head of the de- 
partment of political science, University of Kentucky, 
chancellor, Transylvania College 
Dr. Sherwood assumes the duties 


has been named 
(Lexington, Ky.). 
of Raymond F. McLain, president, whose entry into 


the Navy for service with a military-government 


section was reported in ScHoot AND Society, August 
14, 1943. Leland A. Brown, who has been acting 
president in the interim, has been appointed executive 
dean. 

D. E. Werpter, president, York (Neb.) College, 
resigned on May 30, and was “promptly elected vice- 
president of the college in charge of its educational 
program.” 
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ComMMANDER Quincy C. Ayres, USNR, former pro- 
essor of agricultural engineering, Iowa State College 
¢ Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has been 
ppointed assistant to the president, Charles E. Friley. 
Tmmander Ayres will assume his new duties and re- 
«sume the professorship upon his release from the 
avy. 

Joyce C. STEARNS, former professor of physics, 
niversity of Denver, has been appointed to the 
ewly created post, dean of the faculties, Washington 
Mniversity (St. Louis). 

7) Sipxey J. FRENCH, whose appointment as acting 
. ean of the faculty, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
XX. Y.), was reported in ScHoou anv Society, Sep- 
suber 23, 1944, has been appointed to the deanship. 
LAUREN EARL SEELEY, associate professor of me- 
janical engineering, Yale University, has been ap- 
ginted dean, College of Technology, University of 
Kew Hampshire, to sueceed George W. Case, who 
tired recently. Leon W. Hitcheock, professor of 
ectrical engineering, Who has been acting dean since 
he retirement of Dr. Case, will continue in this 
until Mr. Seeley can be released by Yale 


VY. Goon, professor of education and di- 
eraduate work, Teachers College, University 
Cincinnati, has been named acting dean of the 
ve, to serve during the leave of absence granted 
. A. Pechstein, dean and director of the summer 
Session, until July 1, 1946. Gordon Hendrickson, pro- 
‘of education, will serve as acting director of 
@he summer session. 


MckKissock, former dean of women, 


Bstant dean of women, University of Cincinnati. Mrs. 
3 cKissock will serve with Katherine D. Ingle, dean. 
Richarp Gorg, assistant professor of organ and 
Mivector of the choir, Cornell University, has been 
@BPpointed director, Conservatory of Music, and pro- 
Bessor of organ and composition, College of Wooster 
Jhio), 
>) \\srrey H. Garpner, hearing-conversation special- 
B, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, California 
tate Department, of Public Health, has been ap- 
unted director of clinieal services, Cleveland Hear- 
be and Speech Center, and professor of hearing and 
ech therapy, Western Reserve University. The re- 
ganization of Garfield House and the establishment 
# the center were reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETy, 


Joun T. Lonspa.x, professor of geology and head 
the department, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
hi Mechanie Arts, has been named director of the 
e'reau of Economie Geology, University of Texas. 
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J. Gorpon Eaker, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), has 
been appointed head of the newly created department 
of language and literature, which has been formed by 
the consolidation of the departments of English, 
speech, and foreign languages. Samuel J. Pease, 
former head of the department of foreign languages, 
and John R. Pelsma, former head of the department 
of speech, have been named to professorships. Jarvis 
Burner has been appointed to an associate professor- 
ship and David D. Moore, to an assistant professor- 
ship in the new department. Cecelia Ruth Earhart, 
of Toledo (Ohio), has been appointed head of the 
department of home economics, effective September 1. 
O. P. Dellinger, whose retirement as dean of the col- 
lege was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 
17, has been named professor of biological science and 
head of the mailing department. 

LEONARD B. Cuark, since 1931 a member of the 
staff of Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has 
been appointed chairman of the field of biology to 
succeed James W. Mavor, who becomes research pro- 
fessor of biology. 

THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by the University of Akron: Emily H. Davis, head of 
the department of fine arts, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Brookings), 
S. Barnhardt, retired, as head of the 
art; Troy Organ, assistant dean, Par- 
sons College (Fairfield, 
Wood, retired, as head of the department of phi- 
losophy; Arthur M. Coon, of Beloit (Wis.) College, 
sueceeds Harlan W. Hamilton, who has joined the 
staff of Western Reserve University, as head of the 
department of English; and Samuel Selby, associate 
professor of mathematics, has been promoted to a 


succeeds Jane 
department of 
Iowa), sueceeds Cary C. 


professorship and named head of the department to 
succeed John L. Jones, retired. 


Tue following persons have been named to head- 
ships of their respective departments, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts: Dio Lewis 
Holl, professor of mathematics in the college and 
research professor of applied mathematics in the 
Engineering Experiment Station, to sueceed Edwin 
R. Smith, who will continue in his professorship; 
Clarence H. Matterson, professor of history and gov- 
ernment, to sueceed Louis B. Schmidt, who will also 
remain in the professorship; C. H. Werkman, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, to sueceed R. E. Buchanan, 
who will continue as dean, Graduate College, and 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Max Levine, who held the chairmanship of the de- 
partment of bacteriology until 1942, when he was 
granted a leave of absence for service in the Army, 
is now a lieutenant colonel in the Sanitary Corps. 
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Eric A. WALKER, formerly of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, has been appointed head of 
the department of electrical engineering, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and will continue to direct 
the ordnance research laboratory, one of two projects 
of the Navy that are to become permanent units of 
the college. The other unit is the petroleum-refining 
laboratory, under the direction of M. R. Fenske. 


Tue following appointments were announced re- 
cently by Virgil M. Hancher, president, the State 
University of Iowa: E. D. Warner has been named 
professor of pathology and head of the department 
in the College of Medicine, succeeding Harry P. 
Smith, whose appointment as professor of pathology, 
School of Medicine, Columbia University, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, April 14. George R. 
Kernodle, formerly of Cleveland College, has been 
appointed associate professor of speech and dramatic 
art; Carlton Condit, of San Bernardino (Calif.) 
Junior College, assistant professor of geology; and 
Miss Dudley Ashton, of the Theodore Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville (Ky.), assistant professor of 
women’s physical education. William 8. Shepherd, 
assistant professor of political science and sociology, 
Kent (Ohio) State University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science for one year; 
James Lechay, of New York City, visiting artist, and 
Helen Swartley, of Lansdale (Pa.), instructor in the 
department of art; Virginia Sterling, of Radcliffe 
College, Gail Hennis, of Crawfordsville (Ind.), and 
Mary Ella Critz, of the University of Colorado, in- 
structors in women’s physical education. 


ArtTHuR C. Cope, whose appointment as professor 
of chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 30,. 
1944, has been appointed to the headship of the de- 
partment at the request of Frederick G. Keyes, who 
wishes to be freed of administrative duty to devote 
his time to research in physical chemistry. Leicester 
F’. Hamilton, who has been acting as head during Pro- 
fessor Keyes’s leave of absence for war work, has 
been named executive officer of the department. 


GrorGE E. ZieGLer, physicist on the staff of the 
Midwest Research Institute (Kansas City, Mo.), has 
been appointed executive scientist in charge of all 
project production; George W. Ward, geologist and 
mineralogist, has been named chairman of the depart- 
ment of inorganic chemistry ; C. L. Shrewsbury, chair- 
man of agricultural research; Frank H. Trimble, 
chairman of applied-physies research; and Carl M. 
Marberg, chairman of organic chemistry. 

CoLONEL Ira V. Hiscock, who has been on leave 


from the department of public health, Yale Univer- 
sity, since 1942, for service as chief of the Public 
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Health Section, Division of Civil Affairs, War p, 
partment, has been appointed chairman of the yj 
versity’s department to succeed C.-E. A. Winshy 
retired. Anna M. R. Lauder, professor of pu}j 
health for the past thirty years, has also retired, 


Two appointments, effective, November 1, hay 
been announced by Oberlin (Ohio) College. Sang 
Thompson Burns, head of the department of ms, 
School of Education, New York University, has beg 
named professor of music in the conservatory to gy. 
ceed the late Karl Wilson Gehrkens, who died in 194) 
and Helen L. Merson, instructor in physical eduq 
tion, Western Michigan College of Education (Kaj. 
mazoo), assistant professor of physical education, 


MaJor Karu M. DaLLenBACH, Army, professor ¢ 
psychology, Cornell University, upon his return froy 
military service will become Susan Linn Sage pr. 
fessor of psychology. The professorship was estal- 
lished in 1885 by a gift from Henry W. Sage. 


Kart Awnprist, head of the string department, 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), has been a 
pointed professor of violin for the coming year 
MacPhail College of Music (Minneapolis). 

GEORGE E. GoopMAN, associate professor of botany, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Ars 
has been appointed professor of botany, University ii 


Oklahoma. V 
EstHER TWENTE, assistant professor of sociology, li 
University of Kansas, has been promoted to an asv- P. 
ciate professorship; Reed Hoar has been appointed eu 
instructor in economics, Reid B. Lyford, Jr. » in 
structor in aeronautical engineering, and Clarence S fo 
Miller, instructor in mechanical engineering. A 
OswaLp H. BrRowN LEE and Earu O. Heapy bate : 
been promoted to assistant professorships in the dé si 
partment of economics and sociology, Iowa Silt di 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. “a 
E. P. SELLNER, who has received an honorable dis di 
charge from the Navy Seabees, has been appointei= sit 
teacher of sanitary science and office engineer for tl 
state board of health at the University of Kans ; 
This is a new position “created by the last session ! U1 
the legislature.” . 
Joun W. Downy, associate secretary, Kentuelj a 
Baptist State Board, has been named to a teacliltfy 
post in the department of theology, Central Baptsy . .. 
Theological Seminary (Kansas City, Kans.), beg... 
ning in September. (D 
James NorMAN Payne has joined the staff of tl 
Bureau of Research, University of Arkansas, as tiv 
search geologist, according to an announcement made * 


July 5, by C. O. Brannen, director of the bureal. 
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HerMANN VON BaARAVALLE, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Adelphi College (Garden 
City, N. Y.), has been invited to act as chairman of 
7 he Educational Summer Conference to be held at 
Pspring Valley (N. Y.), August 21-September 2. 
“The conference is sponsored by four schools in the 
East, which work on the Waldorf School Plan.” Dr. 
Baravalle will give a series of ten lectures during 


the meetings. 


Tue following persons were recently appointed to 
i posts in the fields of publicity and public relations 
"in colleges and universities: J. Moreau Brown III, 
assistant to the dean and assistant in sociology, the 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), director of 
admissions and publicity; Hazel Pedlar Faulkner, 
director of publicity, Mills College (Calif.), sueceed- 
ing Rosalind A. Keep, who is now a member of the 
teaching staff; Lester L. Stabler, director of public 
» relations, Albright College (Reading, Pa.) ; J. Walter 
» Kennedy, director of publicity, and Mary Patricia 
: McCormick, assistant direetor, University of Notre 
) Dame; Emil L. Telfel, acting director of public rela- 
‘tions, Loyola University (New Orleans); Mrs. Dude 
"> N. McCloud, director of publicity, North Texas State 
i Teachers College (Denton), to replace Virginia Paty, 
~ who has a leave of absence; Lorna Watson, publicity 
2 director, Central College (Fayette, Mo.), replacing 
> Mary Beth Mason, resigned; E. M. Balsbaugh, pub- 
© licity director, Lebanon Valley College (Annville, 
e Pa.); J. Thomas Davis, dean, John Tarleton Agri- 
> cultural College (Tarleton Station, Tex.), taking over 
> in addition to his duties as dean the publicity work 
> formerly done by Carl Birdwell, who was transferred, 
| April 1, to the Exehange Store, Agricultural and 
> Mechanical College of Texas (College Station) ; Reid 
> E. Jackson, direetor of publicity, Southern Univer- 
sity (Seotlandville, La.); Charles A. Dukes, acting 
> director, department of publie relations, Duke Uni- 
: versity (Durham, N. C.); and Clark H. Schooley, 
~ director of publie relations, Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity (Abilene, Tex.). 


5 Norman S. Bucwanan, professor of economies, 
) University of California (Berkeley), has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to serve as director of a 
study of curreney stabilization, international invest- 
ments, and commercial policy under the sponsorship 
ot the Twentieth Century Fund. William J. Fellner, 
associate professor of economics, who has been doing 
» Tesearch for the Treasury Department in Washington 
| (D. C.), has returned to the university. 


Wavrer Crospy EELS, whose resignation as execu- 
live secretary, American Association of Junior Col- 
F leges, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 12, 
| has joined the staff of the Rehabilitation and Edu- 
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cation Service of the Veterans Administration in 
Washington (D. C.). 


THE REVEREND ALFRED S. PANNBACKER, former 
professor of sociology, South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, has: assumed his 
post as first pastor of the Grace and St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, New York City. 


GrorcGE D. Strayer, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed by Mon C. Wallgren, governor of Wash- 
ington, to conduct a survey of the state-supported 
schools, including higher education, with particular 
emphasis on the lower schools. The survey was made 
possible by enactment of the state legislature at its 
last session in January, 1945. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM K. ANDERSON, educational 
director, Commission on Ministerial Training of the 
Methodist Church; George W. Skilton, comptroller, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford; and John G. Paine, general manager, American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, were 
recently elected alumni trustees of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Messrs. Skilton and Paine were elected for a 
term of five years; Dr. Anderson, for the remainder 
of the term of the late Samuel W. Murphy, which 
expires, October 1, 1949. 


CaLLuigE Mag Coons, lecturer in home economics, 
University of California (Los Angeles), has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Avice Hitt has succeeded Hilda H. Coufal as 
superintendent of schools, Logan County (Neb.). 


ELLEN BERANEK has succeeded Margaret Gillis in 
the superintendeney of Corson County 
(S. D.). 


schools, 


VrERONA W. JONES, superintendent of schools, Bald- 
win (Iowa), has been elected to the superintendency, 
Taylor County (Iowa), to sueceed Anna D. Engle. 


Mrs. Paut L. ELtts has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Harding County (S. D.), to sueceed Lester 
Hafner, acting superintendent. 


Grace CARTER has succeeded Lillian Seymour as 
superintendent of schools, Powder River County 
(Mont.). Mrs. Seymour’s resignation was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, June 23. 


PauL W. Harnty, principal, Wichita (Kans.) 
High School East, has been elected director of secon- 
dary education for the city, sueceeding L. W. Brooks, 
whose appointment as state superintendent of public 
instruction was reported in ScHOOL AND SOocIETy, 
January 6. 
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C. Vinton Burt, director of professional educa- 
tion, State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.), has 
been elected superintendent of schools, River Forest 
(1ll.), to succeed Virgil M. Rogers, whose election to 
the superintendency at Battle Creek (Mich.) was re- 
ported in these columns, June 23. 

J. RussELL Croap, former superintendent of 
schools, San Bernardino, has been named to the 
superintendency, Burbank (Calif.), to sueceed Buel 
IF. Enyeart, who resigned in May to accept a post 
as chief of the division of readjustment education for 
veterans of California. 

Tue following members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin were retired, July 1: C. K. 
Leith, professor of geology; W. H. Twenholfel, chair- 
man, department of geology; Harriete G. Holt, as- 


sistant professor of mathematics, Extension Divi- 
sion; M. F. Guyer, professor of zoology; Harry D. 


Tiemann, lecturer in forest products; and Dorothy 

Reed Mendenhall, lecturer in home economics. 
AMONG the staff of the Ohio State 

University, who were retired at the close of the 


members of 


academic year because they had reached the age of 
retirement, are: Edwin L. Beck, professor of Eng- 
lish; M. Blakemore Evans, chairman, department of 
German; Charles C. Morris, professor of mathe- 
and Osear Erf, staff member in animal hus- 
bandry and agricultural extension. The retirement 
of Charles Seott Berry, director, Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 2. In addition to Arthur J. Klein, 
dean, College of Education, whose retirement was re- 
ported, June 2, the following have retired voluntarily : 
William M. Barrows, professor of zoology; Frederick 
EK. Lumley, professor of sociology; Elsie V. Jones, 


matics; 


protessor of social administration; and Raymond J. 
Seymour, professor of physiology. 


THE following members of the staff of Milton 
(Mass.) Academy retired at the close of the school 
year: Homer W. LeSourd, head of the department of 
science; Walter S. Hinchman, head of the department 
of English; and the Reverend Markham W. Stack- 
pole, school minister. 

ANDREY AVINOFF, since 1926 director, Carnegie 
Museum (Pittsburgh), has resigned, according to an 
announcement sent to the press, June 22. 


JosEPH L. WHEELER, librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (Baltimore), retired at the end of March 


because of ill health. 
Recent Deathe 

ArTHUR L. STAUFFACHER, adjunct professor of 
electrical engineering, University of South Carolina, 
died of a coronary thrombosis, June 28, at the age 
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of twenty-nine years. Dr. Stauffacher joined the sty 
of the Navy V-12 unit at the university in Mand, 
1944. 


Viaco Kin, Danish-Canadian pianist and for mop 
than thirty years a member of the staff of the Toront 
Conservatory of Music, succumbed to a heart attack 
July 10, at the age of sixty-two years. 


Roscoe GILKEY DICKINSON, dean, Graduate Schoo, 
California Institute of Technology, died, July 13. ); 
Dickinson, who was fifty-one years old at the time ¢{ 
his death, had served the institute since 1917 as py. 
fessor of physical chemistry and dean. In recey: 
years he had devoted practically all his time to war. 
research problems for the Office of Scientific Researe 
and Development. 


JAMES STINCHCOMB, professor of classies and head 
of the department, University of Pittsburgh, died, 
July 13, at the age of forty-seven years. Before gv. 
ing to the university (1926), Dr. Stincheomb hai 
served as a teacher in secondary schools. He was 
considered an outstanding scholar in the fields of 
Latin and Greek. 


Other Items 

“Tr there is an English teacher in a western college 
who wishes to spend next year in the Kast, write t 
Grover C. Bowman,” president, State Teachers Ci 
lege (North Adams, Mass.). This statement appeared 
in the Bulletin of the AATC, July 3. 

Tue American Library Association’s Committee 0 
Library Revenue “is anxious to know of changes i 
budgets for 1943.’ 
J.) Publie Library, 
requests that |: 


college and university library 
Edward A. Wight, Newark (N. 
5 Washington Street, Newark 2, 
brarians be good enough to send this information to 
him. In the past, “these data have been compile 
from published library statistics, but publication « 
detailed statistics has been discontinued because (i 
the paper shortage.” 

E. Grorce Payne, dean, School of Edueation, Nev 
York University, whose retirement next September 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 26, was 
given the following tribute by the University Coune! 
at its final meeting of the academic year: “The Cow 
cil of New York University records with regret the 
retirement on September i, 1945, of E. George Payne 
. . . During twenty-three years of active service 
the School of Education he won and held the frient- 
ship and esteem of the students, the alumni, and tle 
faculty and council. To the student he was an under 
standing counselor and friend; to the alumnus, # 
exemplar of forward-looking research and_prote* 
sional enterprise; to the faculty, an inspiring aul 
beloved leader.” 
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KennetH E. Caster, assistant professor of geol- 

. University of Cincinnati, whose appointment to a 
siting professorship at the University of Sao Paulo 
Brazil) was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, Feb- 
wary 24, has written to the University of Cincinnati 
at he “is supervising changes in the Brazilian uni- 
ersity’s natural-science curriculum looking toward 
ne establishment of the first School of Geology (as 
pure science) in that country, work planning for 
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the formation of a Brazilian Geological Society, and 
field studies of Devonian period fossils in that region.” 


J. C. CUNNINGHAM, research professor of library 
bibliography, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), recently received an Oberly 
Award from the ALA. This was given in recognition 
of his work on the bibliography of corn done under 
the auspices of the Iowa Corn Research Institute. 





t Shorter Papers. 


“THE GIIN CIVVIES” 


» Most colleges have announced plans, some very 
@laborate, for the returning veteran. In general most 
Bt these plans have yet to be tested by an application 
) large numbers of returning servicemen for the 
imple reason that the war is not yet over and gen- 
gral demobilization has not yet begun. A casual sur- 
"¥ey of announced plans, however, reveals some inter- 
sting facts. Almost all seem to be expecting the 
GI's to be different individuals upon their return to 
vilian life; different in the sense that they will be 
PQpature beyond their years, more positive in their 
Tikes and dislikes, more demanding for their rights 
nd privileges, and yet much more in need of special 
eatment than their civilian brothers and sisters. 
ick up almost any current periodical and the chances 
re you will find an article on how to deal with the 
turning veteran; an article filled with advice on 
Making easier the veteran’s difficult adjustment to 
: jvilian life. Talk with any number of your acquain- 
Mances and the chances are that quite a few of them 
Bill have heard so much about the special treatment 
geeded by the veteran that they are not quite sure 
ist what kind of brother or sister or friend is going 
) return from the war. Why should this be so? It 
doubtful if anyone has the answer, but surely all 
@unking people, particularly teachers and school ad- 
Binis trators, ought to be able to see the great dangers 
MM such generalizations concerning the necessary steps 
be taken for a satisfactory mental and emotional 
Oc justment to civilian life. 
It is an accepted fact that “adjustment” is an in- 
vidual matter and that a plan that works for one 
Biividual may not work for another. It is, further- 
Pore, quite impossible, in most cases, to devise a 
btisfaectory plan for adjustment unless one knows 
tto which the individual under consideration needs 
@justing. Consequently, “adjustment to civilian life” 
‘ meaningless phrase unless the particular “civilian 
#" involved has been defined. What is normal in 
vilian life for one may not be normal at all for 
mother, 
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It is quite in order for the civilian population to be 
aware of the returning serviceman, but that awareness 
should activate an “acceptance-into-the-group” spirit 
rather than a “you-need-special-handling” attitude. 
Schools and colleges can do much toward helping the 
general population to accept each veteran as an indi- 
vidual by setting the proper example. It has not yet 
been demonstrated that the veteran needs different 
courses, different curricula, or different methods of 
teaching from those that were in effect prior to the 
Neither has it been demonstrated that the vet- 
“schools, pro- 


war. 
eran needs segregation into special 
grams, or divisions” for purposes of effecting a 
smooth transition into the “regular swing of things.” 
Since this “regular swing of things” is probably un- 
definable on most college campuses, a blanket rear- 
rangement of existing conditions effective only for 
veterans can tend toward confusion for all rather 
than help for those who need it. 

Positive action and planning by colleges are neces- 
sary, but they always have been necessary and prob- 
ably always will be. It is not something that has 
been brought about because servicemen are being dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces and will soon appear 
as students in the colleges. But the action and plan- 
ning of every college faculty ought to be pointed 
toward giving better opportunities for training to its 
particular clientele, be that clientele civilian, veteran, 
or both. If each college will focus its “continuous 
inventory of the opportunities provided” upon the 
individuals within its entire clientele, then it should 
have a good chance of meeting the special needs of 
each and every member of that clientele when the de- 
mands for such needs are actually felt. No college can 
be all things to all people. Experience has shown 
that if a college attempts such a policy it is usually 
doomed to mediocrity or failure. Witness the many 
methods of selective admission which colleges are 
using. Witness, furthermore, the plans for ability 
grouping, achievement levels, and qualifying examina- 


tions now in vogue. These are all merely indications 
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that colleges are trying to define the group that they 
are organized to serve. Setting up new schools, new 
courses, new curricula only for veterans can easily 
tend to disrupt the policy of offering opportunities 
for a particular clientele and can, furthermore, tend 
to separate the veteran from the regular clientele 
rather than include him in it. 

All logical evidence seems to point to the fact that 
in the future those colleges will be most successful 
which will recognize demonstrated competence regard- 
less of where that competence was gained. Many col- 
leges are planning to apply that principle to the re- 
turning veteran because, it is reasoned, the varied 
experiences and training of army life should certainly 
have given the veteran some skill or discipline which 
colleges could recognize with credit toward a degree. 
This will be a great step forward in American educa- 
tion only so long as it is applied to all students, vet- 
eran and civilian alike. We have very little evidence 
on hand to demonstrate how much competence, as 
measured by college credits, can be gained from in- 
formal training and experience. We have still less 
evidence on hand to prove that more competence, as 
measured by college credits, can be gained from in- 
formal military training and experience than from in- 
formal civilian training and experience. That some 
competence can be gained from either type of training 
and experience is not to be argued, but to insist on 
segregating one type as superior to the other may 
lead to a breakdown of civilian morale rather than a 
raising of veterans’ morale. 

One final word needs to be added on the expectations 
of the future veteran. Does the GI show any evidence 
that he thinks former educational practices all wrong? 


Does he show any evidence that he wants to be treated _ 
» 
All available evidence 


differently when he returns? 
seems to point to the contrary. The GI will, after 
all, be a civilian when he returns as a veteran, and 
the chances are greater that he will want to be treated 
like all other individual civilians than that he will want 
to be treated as a “veteran” if the term designates 
“special people with special problems.” 
Water R. GOETSCH 
DIRECTOR, VETERANS SPECIAL 
INSTRUCTION PROGRAM, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


LET’S RE-EXAMINE THE LIBERAL- 
EDUCATION ISSUE 
THE controversy regarding the nature and future 
of liberal education which has been waged with vigor 
in educational circles for many months now seems to 
have reached the stage when anyone may join the 
fight. A recent article in Collier’s by Robert M. Hut- 
chins, president, the University of Chicago,! has 


1 December 30, 1944. Pp. 20-21. 
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brought the issue before the lay public in a for 
that has complicated the purely academic consider, 
tions with questions of economics, patriotism, and th, 
ethics of professional educators. Before the argu. 
ment becomes even more confused, it may be helpfij 
to re-examine the issue. 

Any philosophy of education should provide 4p. 
swers to two fundamental problems. One of thes j 
the problem of content, or what is to be taught, anj 
the other is the problem of method, or the manner jy 
which individuals may be assisted in developing thei 
potentialities. The order in which one deals with 
these may have considerable bearing upon the ulti. 
mate conclusions. It is agreed, however, that an edy. 
cation that may be described as liberal shall provid 
a method and a content designed to foster the devel. 
opment of a free intellect. 

Plato and his followers, to whom so much of the 
liberal tradition in education can be traced, appw. 
ently started with the problem of method. That i 
they took notice of the prevailing social arrangements 
gave credit to the gods for having ordained them w, 
and concluded that by the very nature of things som 
people were born to be masters and others to be slaves, 
Since slaves were merely expected to carry out the 
purposes of others, the potentiality or capacity for 
formulating purposes came to be regarded as one of 
the distinctive attributes of the few born to be mas 
ters. The genius of the Athenians is revealed by the 
fact that they called for an educational method ée 
signed to develop the ability to formulate purpose 
Although they came to value those purposes whic 
sought to make truth, goodness, and beauty prevail 
the emphasis was on improving the mental power 
rather than upon mastering a pattern of thought. 
The ability to formulate new ideas rather than the 
reproduction of old ones became the mark of a free 
intellect and the educational method suggested the 
principle of exercise rather than memory. 

Unfortunately, the influence of the prevailing cul: 
ture was not completely neutralized and the highest 
forms of the virtues became associated in the mini 
of those who followed Plato, not with things usefil 
or profitable, but with the realm of the ideal. This 
development was a logical one in a social setting, 
which, because it was based on a system of slavery, 
excluded members of the master elass from activitit 
that were undertaken primarily for their practic 
returns. It is worth noting that the modern liber! 
arts are a modified form of the recorded thought «! 
these men who, centuries ago, were given to spectl 
tion in the realm of “pure reason.” 

The Greek contributions to the liberal tradition # 
education thus seem to include an insistence upon 
educational method designed to foster a free and it 
quiring mind; the conviction that only a few int 
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duals are capable of developing a capacity for 
tional living; and unintentionally, one dare say, an 
tional content which, it is claimed in many quar- 
ys, has not met its equal even to this day as a prepa- 
Biion for the life of reason. 
Some in the present controversy seem to advance 
eir arguments on the assumption that the problem 
content is the prior question. When this is made 
WH. starting point, the arguments tend to center 
Ground the problem of selecting that part of the ecul- 
»ral heritage which shall cireumscribe the educational 
“Wfort. Whether the final selection is the liberal arts, 
“He sciences, or some other body of facts or pattern 
thought, this procedure arbitrarily restricts the 
jucational opportunities of individuals who have 
vergent purposes and abilities. Nor is it difficult 
pr educators to assume that the neglected individuals 
We inferior and incapable of leading the life of 
Feason. Obviously, this point of view prospers in an 
Pistocratic atmosphere. Charges of collaborating 
With the forces of aristocracy have been made repeat- 


t 


ily against those who argue for the traditional lib- 


puca 


peal arts. 
. There are others in the present controversy who 
4 ke as their point of departure the problem of which 
“Biividuals have potentialities for intelligent self- 
7 irection and how these potentialities may be real- 
“Hed. While this is the approach made by the Greeks, 
Bodern psychologists have rejected the ancient the- 
oy of learning and its accompanying aristocratic 
One may now conclude from evi- 


‘lal concepts. 
dence at hand that individuals differ, not on the 
“Basis of being “inferior” or “superior,” but rather 


Essentially, this point of view is an expression 
t the democratie faith in the dignity and worth of 
fvery human being. It has been one of the principal 
Weunents in favor of a system of free public schools 
a recently has been given new emphasis in the 
Piucational provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 
») The conclusion may be drawn that individuals with 
Mergent potentialities cannot equitably be aceom- 
Bodated by a single body of subject matter. The 
@ducational content must be varied to meet the diver- 
‘nt needs. One dare not assume that the technical 
r vocational student lacks a capacity for or interest 
h developing an ability to “reason,” or that his eur- 
culum shall not be labeled “liberal” when it engages 
is intelligence. It remains for those who in one way 
r another support educational institutions to deter- 
bine which individual purposes and what types of 
ilities shall be nurtured by the agencies they main- 
pil. Opportunities for “higher” education then can 
pe ieally be made available to all persons who desire 
‘“istance along approved lines beyond that afforded 
‘the secondary schools and continued as long as 
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satisfactory progress is maintained. Such education 
may be called “liberal” if it makes a bona-fide effort 
to increase the learner’s capacity for intelligent self- 
direction and to make him aware of his responsibili- 
ties as a social being. This procedure does not open 
the doors of the colleges and unviersities to “educa- 
tional hoboes,” even though they come supplied with 
funds from the public treasury. 

The issue is whether liberal education, by relegat- 
ing the question of how one may learn to lead the 
life of reason to a secondary position, shall cling to 
an educational content which may discriminate 
against large groups of individuals, historically the 
poor, or whether it shall begin with this question and 
make whatever adjustments in the content the evi- 
dence seems to warrant. 

In a democracy, those who make the first approach 
and who sustain their choice on the assumption that 
only a part of the citizenry can develop a capacity 
for rational living should defend their psychological 
bases against a popular belief to the contrary. Nor 
would it appear unreasonable to suggest that they 
orient these bases to what is now known about human 
capacity and its development. It is important that 
those who participate in the current discussion com- 
mit themselves on this issue. 

I. N. THur 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY oF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 
DURHAM 
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Architects’ Visual Equipment Handbook. Pp. 18. Dis- 
tributed by Bell and Howell, Educational Division, 
7100 MeCormick Road, Chicago 45. 1945. 

One of a series published to assist schools and other insti- 
tutions in the effective use of motion-picture equipment. 


BAKER, EMILY V. Children’s Questions and Their Im- 
plications for Planning the Curriculum. Pp. viii+172. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1945. $2.35. 

A study of especial value to supervisors and teachers in 
planning the elementary curriculum. 


BLAESSER, WILLARD (chairman), et al. Student Person- 
nel Work in the Postwar College. Series VI—Student 
Personnel Work—No. 6. Vol. IX. ACE Studies. 
Pp. vi+98. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6. 1945. 75¢. 

A helpful and practical guide to the educational readjust- 
ment of veterans and new college students. 


Britain and World War II. A Chronology. Vol. I. 
September, 1939-December, 1949. Pp. 21. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 1945. 
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FISHER, Harotp H. A Tower to Peace. Illustrated. 
Pp. 31. Stanford University Press. 1945. 

The story of the Hoover Library on war, revolution, and 
peace. 
@ 

HAMILTON, SAMUEL L., AND REGINA D. HAGERTY. ‘‘The 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library’s New Position Classi- 
fication and Pay Plan’’ (supplement to the NPL News, 
1: 6-A). June, 1945. Pp. 68. 


HERLIHY, LESTER B., AND WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH. 
Statistics of City School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42. 
Vol. Il. Chapter VII. Pp. iii+103. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 

Biennial surveys of education in the United States 1938-— 
40 and 1940-42. 


e 
McCLINTOCK, MARSHALL. The Story of War Weapons. 
Illustrated by Robin King. Pp. 173. Lippincott. 


1945. $2.50. 
Contains the interesting development of man’s weapons 
for attack and defense from the club of the cave man to 
the latest bazooka of the present time. 

+ 


MARSHALL, M. V. Learning How to Study. Unpaged. 
Distributed by the Extension Department, Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, N.S. 1945. 25¢. Quantity rates. 


e 
MATUSZEWSKI, IGNACY. Great Britain’s Obligations 
towards Poland and Some Facts about the Curzon 


Line. Pp. 87. National Committee of Americans of 
Polish Descent, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 1945. 
Throws needed light on controversial issues about which 
there is much misinformation and misunderstanding. 

e 


ELLA ARVILLA, AND FLOY HENDRICKS. Trend 
Serial No. R 1743. | Pp. 20. 


Office, Washington 25. 


MERRITT, 
of Child Labor, 1940-44. 
U. S. Government Printing 
1945. 

Reprinted, with additional data, from the Monthly Labor 
Review (April, 1945) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

a 

‘“Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of Mathematiecs.’’ 
18th Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 3ureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1945. $2.00. s 
Compiled by the committee on multi-sensory aids of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

~ 

ETHEL LEE. ‘‘How Effective Is the Teaching 

Economies?’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service. Vol. XVII, No. 4. Pp. 85. Uni- 

versity of Kentucky. 1945. 

A summary of a study of changes in home living attribu- 

table to high-school home economics, 


PARKER, 
of Home 


Battelle Memorial 
Patents of The 


REINBERG, THELMA R. (compiled by). 

Institute—Books, Publications, and 
sattelle Memorial Institute Staff, 1929-1944. Pp. 72. 
Published by the institute, Columbus, Ohio. 1945. 
A catalogue of the publications and patents resulting from 
15 years of fundamental and applied Battelle research in- 
cluding subjects in the fields of organic chemistry, electro- 
chemistry, chemical engineering, graphic arts, welding 
technology, applied mechanics, mineral dressing, industrial 
physics, ceramics, fuels, and metallurgy. 
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SARGENT, Porter. Between Two Wars—The Failure 
Education, 1920-1940. Pp. 608. Published by 4 
author, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1945. $5.00, 

A discussion of the failure of education following Wo 
War I and suggestions for the avoidance of a Similar per; 
of uncertainty and diffusion of aims in the coming pogtyy 
era. 

o 

The Story of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, h 
19. U.S. Department of Justice. 1945. 

A report designed to acquaint the youth of America with 
the work of FBI, with a foreword by J. Edgar Hoover, 


* 
U. S. Government Manual. 


March 10). Pp. 714. 
Office of War Information, Washington 25. 


1st edition (revisions throug 
Division of Public Inquiriq 
1945, 


WILson, Marcery. How to Live beyond Your Mea 
Pp. 244. Lippincott. 1945. $2.95. 
Giving the author’s philosophy and explaining her te 
niques for more gracious living. 
e 


ZEITLIN, JOSEPH. Disciples of the Wise. Pp. xiii+ 24 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbi 
University. 1945. $3.00. 

Describes what American rabbis believe and preach in» 
gard to vital questions in theology and problems in Jew; 
adjustment. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon | 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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